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To Ed Vause; Beverly McKay; 
and my husband, Toby 


Down the Dirt Road 


When the moon is first a wafer pumpkin, 
bootleggers rattle by softly 

on old pickups with no lights. 

Hearing them, a girl hides in the ditch 
where she’s sat for hours carving initials 
in its side. 


An hour’s minute creaks and crunches 
across her brain, carrying her breath down the road. 


She bounds across a tobacco field. 
flapping leaves like elephant wings 

till the right between-the-rows slows 
her heartbeat. Then her toes dig deeply 
in the cool, silver dirt. 


Biggie’s House 


This is Biggie’s house. 

She slept in the front room 

and put her apples under her bed. 

We children could have one each at night. 
They were store-bought. 

But those little sweet white peaches in the yard 
she never saved; she’d learned to eat hers 
standing by the tree. 


One night before she went to the nursing home, 
I helped her undress. Her gown over her head, 
she said her breasts looked like dog ears. 


Uneducated but smart enough to get her way 
“Tl do anything for you, child — but that.” 


And so she got it... until 


Her body, to the nursing home; her soul stayed here. 
Her spirit rocks in the front, reads the Bible, 

And sings “Amazing Grace.” 

She peeks through the keyhole 

To see a young man come to visit me, 

Reprimands me for wandering alone in the fields, 
Stumbles to the stove to warm up soup. 

Crippled fingers untie her handkerchief 

and pay me for my kindness. 


Tenant Farmer 
(To Edward Vause, my critic) 


Handpicked tenant, 

we’ve gone from spring to fall together. 

I gave you my land of verse. 

recently cleared, full of stumps, needing lime. 
First, you cut tall weeds, saplings, 

and reeds I hadn’t noticed growing on the ditchbanks; 
showed me wasted corners; 

how to cut a trench across the field — 

yet, still my crops are stunted. 

I ask what else I need to give the soil. 

“T’ve picked up stumps,” you say; 

“you've hauled them out — 

but some will have to rot.” 

We shake on our efforts. 

What’s left after debts? 

I still own the farm; 

you leave, taking your hoe and shovel. 

“Feel free to use my name at the store,” 

I call. You nod, reminding me how 

you never asked for credit. 


True Vine 


(a country store near Goldsboro) 


Down Highway 13 North, nine miles out of town, 

sits True Vine, its produce sign and shed on one side, 
an outhouse on the other. Conspicuous in its corner 
where secondary road meets main, 

a glass front door its only view, 

it seems a broad and flat-faced man 

who'd like to know what’s coming up behind him 

but must stare straight ahead. 


Coop opens up ’round seven, sits behind the counter, 

and answers the phone. He’s a big-necked man 

who adds up what you get in his head. 

He stocks important things — sardines, drinks — most kinds, 
nabs, peanuts, and little cakes (candy bars are in the cold case 
to keep from gettin’ wormy or meltin’). 

Other items, like Clorox, up on high shelves, 

are wiped off by women who buy ’em. 


First arrivals, Jim and Doc, stop to get their breakfast. 

Jim, too deaf to hear the talk, puts down his change, 
always exact, and opens his nab with his pocketknife. 

Doc doesn’t tarry long; he must get to the field. 

Next Cap’m Jack comes in for his Coke, 

comments that “in a normal year corn would be tasselin’ 
*bout now.” At nine Tob ducks by for a Tab, 

telling how some slats fell, trapping two hundred chickens. 
Off and on Zee pops in, circling the block, checking on crops. 
Most days Robert from the resthome ambles in barefoot, 

his belly bulging, points to the drinkbox and looks for 
someone to nod; then solicits each newcomer for another, 
denying any previous treat, till empty bottles circle his chair. 


Coops says his clientele talk of “this and that.” 
And all philosophizing ends with his famous “Whatever.” 
Then each to his truck or car, heading out again. 
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Tennessee Waltz 


Daddy never read to my sister and me. 

But he played soft ball with us and our cousins. 
Sometimes he fixed the lawn mower and cut the grass. 
At supper he drank ice tea and rattled the ice. 


In the sittin’ room on Saturday night, 

He picked his guitar and sang “A Closer Walk With Thee.” 
But he always ended with the “Tennessee Waltz,”’ 

Setting in motion Grandmother’s rocker. 


When he sent me to light him a Camel and gave me a five, 

I knew a bottle was hidden in the hedges. Soon he’d pull out 
Those photographs of the cars he’d fixed and painted 

And the ones of him as a PFC in Germany during the war. 


One night when I was thirteen, my mother called me to watch him — 
Disturbed my sleep on a school night — so she could rest a while. 
It was late. Storybook families slept. 

I sat on the foot of the bed and felt his feet — 

Rubbed their slickness as he groaned, hot with fever. 


I could see into the kitchen — the spot where he’d held 

My mother on the floor, choking her. 

At one o’clock he called for medicine. There was none. 

I dropped food coloring into water and gave him a “prescription.” 
The groaning ceased for thirty seconds. 


I looked into the sittin’ room, placed everyone, and started to sing. 
“T was dancin’ with my darlin’ to the ‘Tennessee Waltz’ 

When an old friend I happened to see... .”” Whem I finished the song 
I listened for the groans. They were gone and so was he. 

I called my mother to tell her it was ended. 


Quilted Kingdom 


I walked through the day. 
No one looked at me. 
I couldn’t find you anywhere. 
I ventured out, received sharp words, 
retreated then, glad again to see gray walls. 
Safe once more, I take your hand, 
drink grey-brown eyes again, 
drag you through poems with me. 
Finally now I turn the light, 
close you up in my cocoon — 
a quilted kingdom where we dream. 


Rebekah 


I saw her in the grocery store today. 

My mind flashed back to seventh grade 

to a winter’s day after lunch. 

Everyone was busy at his work 

when Mrs. Brame called me up and whispered: 
“Rebekah’s getting lunches free this year. 

Mrs. Palmer pays me every week for her. 

I want you to help Rebekah with a letter 

to thank her, okay?” Then motioning to Becky, 

she guided us to the back of the room, 

where we sat, strangers side by side. 

I looked to her and saw that J 

must think the matter out. 

I can’t recall just what I wrote. 

I think it went like this: 

“Dear Mrs. Palmer, Thank you for 

the nice hot lunches you provide for me. 

Appreciate your kindness very much.” 

Rebekah read the words and nodded in agreement. 
“You sure?” I asked, amazed how easily I’d pleased her. 
I watched her copy diligently as if she carved on wood. 
Her body reminded me of the skeleton in science — 
except she didn’t rattle. 

Her stark, sunken eyes had never believed in Santa. 
Today she looked the same, except her hair was clean. 
I know she knew me, though we didn’t speak. 

I saw her watch me look at Christmas cards, 

then look away when I looked up at her. 

Her teenage son stood waiting while she paid. 

His cheeks were smooth, plump, and rosy; 

his eyes soft and bright. 


The Neighbors 


She knows all the dogs in her neighborhood. 

“T feel sorry for that little one,” she says. 

“They've got a new puppy and hardly notice him anymore.” 
As she hangs out clothes, her neighbor waves, 

Honking the horn of her Cougar as she passes — 
Faithfully five minutes late, 

The baby strapped in his seat, 

Ready to be dropped at Happy Days. 


At noon she walks downtown to the bookstore, 
Buys a Civil War diary for her husband’s birthday, 
Waiting patiently to have it autographed. 

On the way home, she stops at the crystal shop 
And picks out future gifts for her friends. 

Then spying a grab table, decides to get 

Three little surprises — two pairs of earrings 

And a frog in a rocking chair. 


Finally back, she starts a pot of homemade soup, 
Dumping vegetables frozen in heat she still can feel. 

At four, three shadows streak across the lawn, 

Waving papers and shouting — kites let go in the wind. 
While they ride their bikes, she babies clematis. 


At six her neighbor passes again, grocery bags 
Filling her back seat, frozen pizzas piled on top. 
They nod, one hurrying to her microwave; 

The other turning fertilizer in her soil. 


Valentine’s Day 
(For Toby) 


All my life certain things 

Have hung like paintings in a gallery 
I visit from time to time. 

Today I add another. 


The scene is a shopping mall. 

I am thirty and still alive. 

My boot heels barely touch the walk. 

My flat stomach gnaws and my lungs expand — 
So full of life I can hardly breathe. 

I suppose you'd think a card silly... 
Must be this warm February weather. 
Then I see my third-grade teacher, 
Walking with crutches slowly towards me. 
We speak; I’m her little girl again. 

Then I see myself on her crutches. 

My legs walk faster, faster, faster, 

Taking me to buy the card and to 

mail it, mail it, mail it before five! 


When it arrives, I'll paint your response 
In the center I’ve sketched around. 
Then hang it while there’s room. 
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Man on the Bleachers 


Like a stray pup recently dumped by his master, 

He sits apart and looks around with brown, liquid eyes. 

On his head a frayed knitted cap covers his kinky hair. 

Weary black knots of a six-day beard worry his thin, little face. 
Out of his black-and-white-checked pockets extends a green pick comb. 
A dusty navy overcoat lies in his lap secure as a baby. 

Every few minutes he stomps his worn yellow sneakers 

Till their red strings are frustrated tangles. 

“Yee ha!” he yells when his girls make a basket. 

“That’s it! Take your time! Take your time!”’ 

At timeout he pats a fouler on the back. 

At half time he watches the black patten heels 

Of a chick sitting one level up. 

Game over, he’s first for the door, 

Used to bracing the cold. 
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In My Blood 


Onions, onions! 

In your soup I bet. 

You didn’t warn me, 

Or did you know? 

What the heck — 

It’s too late. 

Certs won’t hide the reek. 

I must be careful of others. 
Meanwhile ride, innocent onions; 
Ride my veins 

While I breathe you out. 
Nothing can stop you now but time. 
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Drawings of a Five-Year-Old 


While he sleeps 
his friends stand in for him 
as they hang, stuck with tape 
to the refrigerator door. 
They stand alert and stare at me 
with eyes wide open, 
ears turned out to catch every sound, 
and nostrils large enough 
to smell a gnat — 


and no desire to run away, 


for none of them have feet. 
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Porches Preach 
Soft Sermons When It Rains 


Raindrops drip and splatter on my brain, 
lulling me to sleep, 
further dulling senses 
soul food sapped. 
All porches preach soft sermons when it rains 
to those who eat their collards plain. 
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Holding On 


Every spring you come again — 

Pecan sapling 

Nestled in ivy edging the porch. 

What luck to have roots under concrete! 
Lacking strength to pull you up, 

I cut. you back the best I can. 

Next year I may be gone. 
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Considering the Options 


The Sun is slowly setting, 
having carefully considered his options. 


The Turtle caught yesterday 
I release — and though 
cordially asked to stay — 


he crawls away. 


I think of being 

a man of action, 

a doer of thoughts. 

There’s time to run 

a mile before bed ... . But, 
Something calls me inside. 
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Midnight 


I hear the lover Midnight 
steal into the room. 
First he bathes my brain 
with sweet forgetfulness of day; 
then lifts the weight of supper’s 
sluggishness away. 
His supple fingers smooth out 
spastic churns and turn 
my heavy sighs to easy, shallow flutters. 
I follow him out into the night, where 
playfully he lingers, laughing 
that a lonesome whippoorwill thrills me. 
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The Queen 


I watch her sit as on a throne 
five minutes everyday, 

perched upon a wooden chair 
changed to gold with velvet seat 
dyed to match her purple suit. 


The king, between his many callers, 
gives to her, as best he can, 
reassuring glances, 

convincing her that wood 1s soft. 


When time is up, 

I note the way she leaves 

to see if still the seat is soft, 
or if the wood is wood. 
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A Housewife Goes Back to School 


She drops her pots, 

Kicks off her scuffs, 

And sheds her grease-splotched housecoat. 
Buttons cool, white slacks 

And puts on tennis shoes. 

On Monday walks two miles 

To get her day-student decal. 

(The exercise would save the Spa. 

And bending in the library stacks sure 
beat pulling grass and weeds. Besides, 
poetry superseded flowers.) 

At night she clears a path, 

Washes and dries essential pieces; 

Reads the children a story 

And puts them to sleep; 

Then stacks her books beside her bed 
And studies, slipping slowly . . . till she joins 
Andrew Marvell running the sun. 
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Taste 


If I could reach you 

I would slap you with my spoon 
for not eating the chocolate cake 
I set before you. 

I watch you taste tea cakes, 
never a trace of crumbs 

on your lips. 

It used to be the same with the cake, 
never a drop of chocolate 
stained your white shirt. 

My chocolate is deliberate, 

Tea cakes, unaware. 

Your taste, simply there. 
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The Spider’s Gift 


Out of the spinning tubes of his mind 
the liquid silk flows. 
He launches forth on a thread of himself, 
hoping to stick to some surface beyond, 
dragging behind him wherever he goes, 
a lifeline out of himself — 


leaving when the morning comes 
his web filled with dew — 
diamonds on gossamer 
to dazzle the Sun 
and wake a sleepy Dawn. 
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Old Love 


A belly of forty years 

sags comfortably over a no-brand belt. 
Each night a child of three 

jumps repeatedly on that barrel of flesh. 
A wife measures wealth in the warmth 
of its well-fed love. 

By day it sags a little, 

unapologetic among tight muscles 

of others young and eager to expand. 
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Lemon Lover 


Like a lemon drop 

That catches the eye 

As it sits in a dish and 

Begs you to taste it 

Tomorrow another 

Until... 

Your roof is raw and numb 
With sweet and sour — 

Your belly fat with ambivalence 
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Setting Out Flowers 


Today I set out flowers 
to edge the porch, 
wanting to shun indoors. 
I loosen soil 

and pull out grass 

like clumps of nerves, 
mix new dirt with old 
and spread it to meet 
the length of the porch 
like a soul thinning 

as it grows. 


Later, the job complete, 
Phlox like tiny 

red-and-white parasols 

wave and twirl 

in the breeze; 

purple-spotted yellow pansies 
flutter until they’re butterflies. 


And all the while 
the sun cures me 
with sweat salt. 
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Minydaddy 


At supper he reads the paper, 

Always placed to his left. 

His fork is precise, deliberate, and slow. 

His son, to his right, did well in school today. 
His wife, across from him, had a good day. 
That done, he moves 

With paper and pillow to the couch, 

Stretches out in his underwear, 

Pops the TV on. 

Next the spreading of sections begins — 
Sports, editorials, classified ads devoured — 
Never who was raped, robbed, or killed — 

Or who won a scholarship to where. 
Interrupted, he listens to his first-grader read 
“a whole book” of thirty pages. 

Now how can he refuse to play He-Man and Skeletor? 
The little head in bed, 

He gets a bowl of Chex, 

Mixes crumbs with the hair on his chest, 
Drinks ice water from an orange quart cup. 
At ten-fifteen, he fumbles in the cabinet, 
Rattles the aspirin bottle, 

Takes two with one swallow of water for each. 
From a shelf he pulls a book — 

Russian history, economics, or trig; 

And wrapping himself in the afghan, 

Reclines once more to read. 

At eleven, Mom turns the thermostat down, 
Gathers his papers, and picks up his cup. 
Then as she flicks off the lights, he rouses 
And follows the path of her long, white gown. 
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A Spoiled Dish 


Once you ate a dish I prepared, 

Kept it till it churned in you; 

Then spewed it back on me — green and slimy. 
I wore it till it dried, curled up, 

And peeled off like scabs. 

And though I’ve bathed with exotic soaps. . 

I’m sure I still have the smell. 
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Pine Cones 


I give you pine cones when the sun is shining — 
whose scales have thickened tips 
and sharp prickles. 
They lie easy — 
open, unravaged, and unsuspecting. 
After the storm 
their tightened bodies start to dry out, 
reopening slowly, frazzled by the beating. 
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You Say 
the Clouds Are Cotton Candy 
(en route to L.A.) 


Thirty thousand feet above you, 

yet I pass you in the air. 

You recognize my smile 

and somehow catch me, 

stepping lightly on the clouds. 

You tap my window and beckon me. 
(Do I dare step out of the jet?) 

You say the clouds are cotton candy 
little angels introduced you to. 

You say that misty pink that blows 
is but their breath. 

I hesitate to trust you till 

I see that sticky cotton on your feet. 
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Spring Scenes 


I thought you’d colored spring before 
you put me in those crazy scenes. 


In one I wore crisp, cool, white slacks 
and bouncy tennis shoes 

and walked on wet, green, smiling grass 
as you stroked in trees behind me — 
fantastic lines — fancy, delicate designs 
against the dying streaks of pinkish hues. 


In the second you sketched the moon, 
a lake of love, hanging low in orange-ripe glory. 
You painted me almost a goddess, gliding beneath. 


The third was odd, not your style. 

Me — a witch stealing your stars, 
laughing and telling the heavens — it 
was hardly worth your time. 


So, seeing your mistake, 
you dabbed me out with soft, smooth blots; 
quickly slung new stars across the sky. 


Then sold all three 
for just enough to get new paints and canvas. 
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My Coffee Cup Is White and Trimmed in Green 


My coffee cup is white and trimmed in green. 
The flowers all around it grow like those 

I found the other day along the stream. 

Anyone can see that these are painted skillfully. 
But only I can see the grace of weeds. 
Remember those I picked for you that day? 
Those tiny purple teardrop seeds? 

Well, these on my cup are just the same. 
They’re tall and slender, bending, but with grace. 
This set of cups, a gift I gave myself. 

My heart was down, my head still in the clouds. 
The money never counted; yet the cups are left. 
A cup of plain, exquisite taste; 

Yet one that speaks of squander too and no regard for shame; 
Of no regret for what was done in haste. 

If I could be an object set where all could see, 
This cup is surely what I’d choose to be. 
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Thank You, Lord, 
for Dull, Normal Days 


When I returned from work today, 
my bed lay like the usual slovens — 
the sheet and spread, two drunken slobs 
with heads hung to the floor. 
Dirty dishes sat like deformed rats 
who'd come to have a party. 
They never ran but stared at me 
and gloated on their territory. 
But when in bed and soothed by gentle rain 
that played upon the tin, 
I knew what prayer would mend 
my mean, ungrateful heart: 
Thank you, Lord, for dull, normal days; 
for cold, rainy Mondays. 
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Teachers at an English Conference 
in S. C. (To Beverly McKay) 


Fragments drown in waterfalls 
People ride behind glass walls 


Up and down in air. 


In the atrium Dickey signs Sorties; 
Reads from “Braunwen” in Ballroom D, 
Pausing to say, “It’n that good?” 


Satiated with texts and sessions, 
High from walking in heels, viewing Wyeth, 
They float to cushioned seats for service .. . 


Where they sit and stuff until 


The “Southern Experience” ordered 


Becomes a plain hamburger with fries. 
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Gum Cleft 


We've been through a lot together. 

Friends now after all these years. 

At first I couldn’t wait to sew you up, 

Smooth you over, and be done with you. 

Money? I’d sacrifice. 

But the periodontist only cleaned you up 

And left you — okay for another year. 

Remember that snowy day he cut the flap 

That worried you, catching every crumb that came along? 
My tongue didn’t know you for days after that. 
Now, though, it has favored you so much 

A prominent wrinkle on the left side of my mouth 
Marks your importance. 
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A Hole in His Sock 


She talks and takes him out of the house 
to an unnamed island with private beaches. 
His toes twist anticipating sand. 
The comb in her hair is an exotic flower 
he put there just to please her. 
The flower is white, like the hour, 
like her voice and like the sand. 
He almost reaches forth to cup and smell the flower, 
but a hole in his sock gives up his gritty toes 
once more to cold, imitation leather. 
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Man on the Street 


Man on the street 
smiled as he walked; 
made me smile back 

at his sad, hanging face. 
Pulled from his pocket 

a child’s heart. 

I snatched it and ran, 
afraid it wasn’t for me. 
I romped and played, 
zinging through the Year’s Day 
that followed. 


February stole May’s sun for me. 
Tulips bloomed at my coming. 
Emperors said I had powers. 


Then I saw the man come running, 

And I, with blood thick as honey, 

stepping high as an ostrich, 

raced recklessly ahead of him. 

Finally he caught me with fine, nervous hands; 

and trembling, searched for the soft, thumping lump. 


At his touch it turned into stone. 
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An Unexpected Gift 
(For Dr. Jack Roper, Director of St. Andrews Press) 


I found you after Christmas 

Like an unexpected gift through the mail 
When all the rest are opened 

And the tree stands naked and barren. 


I opened you and found a storybook 
Full of tales that told my dreams. 

I read you up voraciously, adding lines 
To give them wings. 
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The Book 


I’ve lived among fine strangers all my days, 

sitting beside them on a dusty shelf. 

Someone one day pulled me to read a page or two, 

as if his prints upon my cover complimented me. 

Before he knew it though, I worked a spell to hold him, 
falling open to what I judged a sacred stanza, 

where all I’d learned of life lay exposed. 

Impressed, he read on .... 

Then growing disconcerted, put me back 

and chose another, hoping to find some lines that rhymed. 
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Letting Go 


She crawled on the table, 
lay on her back, 
put her feet in the stirrups; 
waited for the fingers. 
First the grease to make it slide; 
then with gentle force behind the rod of steel 
he stretched her bladder stem — 
and with it all constrictions of the day 
until they spread to overflow her eyes. 
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Remedial English Class 


I see them work — 
sometimes their toil seems just for me. 
Their skins are shades of brown 
mine a faded tan. 
Some days I see their minds are blue 
when mine is over-green. 
Then again they’re green, 
and I’m the one who’s blue. 
Some days we’re all an aqua blend, 
when running streets and punctuation meet, 
side up, and form the oddest crew. 
Today is Friday — test day — 
smoked gray curve among silver whirls 
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Diane Roberts possesses remarkable talent for dishing up the world 
we know, or thought we knew before we read her poems. Accessible, 
honest, pungent, brisk, the concrete and particular in her hands render 
experience with a rare clarity. Roberts sees it all but the parts are more 
than the whole. There is transmutation going on here. 
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